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Many Issues Remain 
as Campaign Closes 


Unemployment and Farm Relief 
Measures, Monetary Questions, 
Taxation Vital Problems 


CANDIDATES HAVE BEEN VAGUE 


But Congress Must Act When It 
Convenes Next Month. Crit- 
ical Session Seen 


By the time this paper reaches its read- 
ers the election will be over. The voters 
of the country will have determined the 
personnel of the coming administration. 
The president, the vice-president, the 
members of the House of Representatives, 
a third of the senators, governors in most 
of the states, state legislatures, county of- 
ficials—all these will have been chosen. 
That much will have been decided. But 
little time will be given for relaxation, be- 
cause vexatious problems remain. Few of 
them have been settled. The voters did 
not have the opportunity of expressing 
their judgment as to how many of these 
problems should be solved. The issues 
which were bandied about by campaign 
orators are still before the country. Some of 
them will stand mountain-like before Con- 
gress when it meets next month. So while 
we can rest now from the excitements of 
party politics we are obliged to give care- 
ful attention to some of the most difficult 
questions which ever harassed national and 
local governments. 


Unemployment Relief 


First of all, there is the question of un- 
employment relief. Perhaps the clouds of 
depression are lifting. It may be that we 
have reached the lowest levels of the crisis 
and that we are on the slow road toward 
better times. But however that may be, 
it is certain that distress this winter will 
be greater than it has been before. There 
are probably ten million men out of work 
today. We must expect that the number 
will be increased when seasonal slackness 
comes during the winter months. And the 
cold of winter brings misery and want. 
There are hunger marchers in London to- 
day. As William Allen White says in the 
editorial which we quote on page four, 
the hunger marchers may be afoot in this 
country before many months. At any rate 
distress on an almost unprecedented scale 
will be here and decisions must be made 
during the coming months as to how that 
distress shall be relieved. On this point 
the candidates have been vague. The is- 
sue is open. 


Farmers in Distress 


Hardly behind unemployment relief in 
importance is the farm question. The 
farmers of the nation are becoming des- 
perate. Wheat prices are lower than they 
have been before during the depression. 
They are lower than they have been for 
nearly 300 years. Other agricultural prod- 
ucts have fallen to unprecedentedly low 
levels. Many farmers have no money with 
which to pay taxes. They have no money 
with which to pay their debts—debts con- 
tracted when their products were worth 
several times as much as they are now and 
when the value of the dollar was very 
much less than it now is. Their homes are 
mortgaged. The holders of these mort- 


(Concluded on page 8) 











IDLE HANDS 


—Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-DIsPpaTcH 








Both Parties Stress Depression Issue to Win 
Election, October Chronology Reveals 





October 1. Paraguay gained the upper 
hand in the battle over possession of the 
Gran Chaco. 

October 2. The president of Mexico 
threatened to confiscate property of the 
Roman Catholic church as a result of a 
dispute with the pope. The Lytton report 
on the Sino-Japanese conflict was made 
public. 

October 3. The United States Supreme 
Court began its annual session in Washing- 
ton. The Sao Paulo rebels surrendered to 
the federal troops of Brazil, thus ending a 
civil war of three months’ duration. 

October 4. The Insull brothers, heads 
of a large chain of public utility compa- 
nies, were indicted for embezzlement by a 
jury in Chicago. President Hoover de- 
livered his first speech of the campaign at 
Des Moines, Iowa. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
and Alfred E. Smith reconciled their polit- 
ical differences arising out of the Chicago 
convention at the Democratic state con- 
vention in Albany where both were work- 
ing for the nomination of Herbert H. Leh- 
man for governor of New York. Great 
Britain asked Italy, France and Germany 
to take part in a conference in London to 
consider Germany’s demands for equal 
arms privileges. 

October 6. Great Britain postponed the 
proposed four-power conference after op- 
position had been voiced by France. 

October 9. Continued fighting in Man- 
churia resulted in placing rebel groups in 
control of large sections of the country. 

October 11. Ex-President Calvin Cool- 


idge spoke on behalf of President Hoover 
in Madison Square Garden, New York 
City. Senator Borah in a speech in Idaho 
outlined a four-point program of recovery 
from the depression. Irish unemployed 
staged a demonstration in Belfast. 

October 12. Canada announced a num- 
ber of tariff changes, to take effect im- 
mediately, which will give Great Britain 
preferences on a long list of products. 
Premier Herriot of France conferred with 
Prime Minister MacDonald in London on 
the subject of disarmament. 

October 13. Colombia and Peru were 
unable to settle their dispute over the 
Leticia incident. Both made preparations 
for military operations. 

October 14. Senator Hiram Johnson 
of California, progressive Republican, an- 
nounced that he would not support Presi- 
dent Hoover in the campaign. 

October 15. President Hoover delivered 
his second campaign address at Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

October 16. A group of 180 economists 
appealed to President Hoover to lower 
the American tariff rates. Chancellor von 
Papen informed Germany’s creditors that 
Germany’s debts can be paid only in goods 
and that their tariffs make such payments 
impossible. 

October 18. Governor Roosevelt left 
Albany on an eight-day campaign tour 
through the southern, border and central 
western states. Unemployed demonstra- 
tors and police forces clashed in London. 

(Concluded on page 2, column 4) 


War Came to an End 


Fourteen Years Ago 


Armistice Day Finds World in Unset- 
tled Condition Largely Due 
to Effects of War 


PEACE ACHIEVEMENTS NOTED 


League, Kellogg Pact and Dis- 
armament Treaties Steps 
to World Security 


Fourteen years ago the greatest war in 
the history of nations came to an end. 
We commemorate that event each year on 
November 11 with Armistice Day. In 
1918 Armistice Day was marked with al- 
most hysterical rejoicing. The world gave 
vent to a great emotional outburst, re- 
lieved to feel itself freed of the terrible 
plague of war. But with the passing of 
time Armistice Day has become a day of 
sorrow. No longer is it characterized by 
rejoicing. We look back over the years 
and take into account the millions of lives 
lost or blighted, the vast areas devastated, 
the nations plunged into bankruptcy—all, 
the result of four long years of catastrophic 
strife and turmoil. 


Looking Back 


This year, perhaps, people are consid- 
ering the consequences of war more than 
they have at any time since 1918. The 
world is held fast in the grip of a para- 
lyzing depression. The widespread economic 
collapse is in a large measure attributed 
directly to the war. People in all coun- 
tries are paying and paying heavily for the 
tragedy of 1914. 

Nor did the war provide a solution for 
the difficulties it was intended to cure. 
It was “a war to end war” but today a 
state of world-wide uneasiness exists quite 
comparable to that of 1914. Nations are 
still suspicious of one another. War clouds 
hang dangerously over several parts of the 
world. In fact, fighting of a serious na- 
ture has broken out during the past year 
in the Far East and an actual state of war 
exists at this moment in South America 
where Bolivia and Paraguay are fighting 
over the Chaco. 

Coupled to this is the fact that the 
world today is more heavily armed than 
it was in 1914. Nations are reluctant to 
disarm and a frantic last effort is being 
made at present to save a disarmament 
conference from failure. Such is the state 
of affairs that the American president an- 
nounced recently that unless substantial 
reductions in armaments were agreed: to, 
the United States would feel obliged to 
augment the strength of its navy to a point 
where it would be equal to that of any 
other nation. 

All this provides food for serious thought 
as we look back over fourteen years on 
Armistice Day, 1932. People are wonder- 
ing if genuine, effective safeguards against 
war actually exist or if they must again live 
to see the day when nations go out on the 
battlefield to slaughter each other. The 
question is of the weightiest importance 
and competent observers believe that the 
next few months will furnish the answer. 

Whether this is true or not, Armistice 
Day is an excellent and appropriate occa- 
sion for appraising the situation with re- 
gard to peace and war. What, during the 
past fourteen years, has been done to as- 
sure peace? What, on the other hand, has 
been left undone? What progress has been 
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made, what failures have been noted and 
where do we stand today? 


After 1918 


To make the picture complete let us 
first see what was the state of affairs in 
November 1918. The war left the world 
in havoc. Millions had been killed or 
wounded, whole nations were prostrate, 
governments tottered and fell under the 
impact of revolution. New theories of 
government—Communism in Russia and 
later Fascism in Italy—came into promi- 
nence. Many feared that the fires of Com- 
munism would spread and that the world 
revolution which the Bolshevists were hail- 
ing would become an accomplished fact. 

But if such fears were entertained they 
have certainly not been realized. For a 
time it seemed that Communism might 
win over Germany, Italy and Spain among 
other countries. But instead the tide 
turned the other way and Communism 
was restricted to Russia. World revolu- 
tion did not take place and today the gov- 
ernments of the important countries, with 
few exceptions, are stable. 

With the passing of this stage of uncer- 
tainty a period of painful recovery set 
in. The United States experienced a brief 
depression and then plunged into a few 
years of unprecedented prosperity. This 
lasted until 1929 when the great depres- 
sion set in. All peoples in all nations are 
affected by the world-wide slump. To 
many, the future does not look bright, but 
as we look back over the years it seems 
that prospects are perhaps less dismal than 
they were when the war came to an end. 

After 1918, the nations came to the 
realization that if peace and security were 
to be assured there would have to be a 
greater degree of international codperation 
and understanding than had existed before. 
This feeling has led to the conclusion of a 
number of international agreements, the 
purpose of which is to guard against war. 
A very great effort has been, and is still 
being made to assure lasting peace to the 
world. Certain definite accomplishments 
have given encouragement to those who 
have been engaged in the task of promot- 
ing international good-will. Let us count 
the milestones. 


Steps Toward Peace 


The first of these was the establishment 
of the League of Nations, through a pro- 
vision incorporated in the Versailles Treaty 
of peace, signed in 1919. The League, as 
an international organization, pledges it- 
self to protect its members from aggression, 
binds them to the cause of disarmament, 
and threatens penalties in case they should 
go to war in defiance of the provisions of 
its covenant. 

Secondly, we have various international 
agreements for the preservation of peace. 
The foremost of these is the Pact of Paris, 
or Briand-Kellogg Pact negotiated in 1928 
and adhered to by practically all nations. 
The Pact of Paris imposes upon its signers 
the obligation not to wage aggressive war- 
fare and to seek peaceful means for the 
settlement of all disputes. A recent at- 
tempt was made by the American secretary 
of state to reénforce this pact. On Au- 
gust 8, Mr. Stimson declared that the 
agreement implied the obligation on the 
part of all member nations to consult in 
the event of a threat to peace. 

And, in addition, we must note a num- 
ber of non-aggression treaties signed be- 
tween individual nations which are pledged 
not to attack each other. The most fa- 
mous of these are the Locarno Pacts, 
signed in 1925. England, France, Germany, 
Italy and Belgium bound themselves to 
preserve peace in western Europe. 


Disarmament 


So much for treaties designed specifi- 
cally to prevent war. Other agreements 
have been concluded looking toward 
the reduction of armaments and _ hence, 
the preservation of peace. The first 
of these was the outcome of the Wash- 
ington Arms Conference held in 1921. 
On that occasion five nations—the United 
States, Great Britain, Japan, France and 
Italy—agreed to limit the number of capi- 
tal, or battle, ships each should have. This 


forward step was followed by another in 
1930 at the London Naval Conference. 
In London, three nations—the United 
States, Great Britain and Japan—came to 
an agreement to limit the number of their 
cruisers, destroyers and submarines. The 
advantage of this accord was clouded by 
the failure of France and Italy to agree, 
but nevertheless something was accom- 
plished. As a result of these conferences 
naval rivalry among nations has been 
largely checked. 

But until this year no effort was made 
to limit or reduce other types of arma- 
ments such as land forces, heavy guns and 


ARMISTICE DAY, 


1932, FINDS THE WORLD 


The developments outlined above have 
been hailed as encouraging signs, indica- 
tive of progress still to come. Let us now 
turn to the side which is not so encour- 
aging as far as peace is concerned. 


Manchuria 


The first thing which presents itself, 
of course, is Manchuria. The outbreak be- 
tween Japan and China has occasioned 
widespread uneasiness. The League of 
Nations and the United States have both 
been trying to find a solution to the prob- 
lem and to induce Japan to give up Man- 
churia which she has taken from China 
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aircraft. This was the chief purpose of the 
Geneva Conference, convened in Febru- 
ary, 1932, and at present under temporary 
adjournment. This conference, unlike the 
others, was the result of the work of the 
League of Nations which had spent years 
in preparing for it. When it adjourned 
last July the conference came to the gen- 
eral agreement that certain types of weap- 
ons particularly suited to offensive war- 
fare should be abolished. It has gone no 
further than this and has not specified the 
exact types which should be abolished. At 
present active negotiations are being car- 
ried on in Europe which may insure success 
to the conference. The French have come 
forward with the plan which is causing 
much discussion and which, it is believed, 
will spell success or failure for the dis- 
armament conference. (See page five.) 

So far we have recorded the favorable 
side of what has taken place during the 
past fourteen years with regard to peace. 


and established as the “independent” state 
of Manchukuo. To date such attempts 
have not met with success. Japan is not 
disposed to abandon what she has gained 
and insists that Manchuria must remain 
independent. 

Last December the Council of the 
League of Nations sent a commission of 
experts to the Far East, instructing them 
to study and report on the situation. The 
voluminous report of this Lytton Com- 
mission was made public early last month. 
It makes certain recommendations for the 
settling of the issue and presents a thor- 
oughgoing and exceedingly able analysis of 
the problem. (See AMERICAN OBSERVER, 
October 12.) 

The Council of the League is scheduled 
to meet about the middle of this month in 
order to consider the findings of the re- 
port. It will be an anxious moment for 
the League and for those who believe that 
peace can be assured through international 
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agreement. It seems that Japan has vio. 
lated the agreements she has made and 
unless she can be forced to yield from the 
position she has taken it appears that the 
cause of peace by treaty will suffer a severe 
blow. This issue between Japan and the 
League is being closely watched, for should 
Japan fail to yield and not be subjected 
to penalties, the League will lose heavily 
in prestige and influence. 





South America 

Secondly, war clouds are hanging over 
Paraguay and Bolivia in South America. 
They are fighting over a strip of territory 
known as the Chaco. At present there 
are rumors of peace, but for weeks the 
League and neutral American nations have 
been trying without avail to bring a cessa- 
tion to hostilities. Also, in South America, 
trouble is brewing between Peru and Co- § 
lombia over Leticia. War threatens from 7 
this point. 

Finally, we have to record the disturbed 
situation which exists at present in Europe. 
Germany, since the war, has loudly pro- 
claimed what she conceives to be the in- 
justice of the Versailles Treaty. She 
seeks to revise that treaty, has already § 
been absolved of reparations payments and 
now calls for the right to equality of treat- J 
ment with other nations in regard to the 
question of armaments. This demand is 
hampering the work of the disarmament 
conference as France is reluctant to accord } 
Germany the right to equality of arma- j 
ments. Germany replies that she will not 
codperate with the conference and thus a 
deadlock is produced. An effort is now 
being made to break that deadlock and to 
bring Germany back into the conference. 
If Germany succeeds in gaining her end, 
many wonder if her next step will not be 
for the revision of the Polish Corridor. 
If she should make such an attempt it 
will mean certain trouble with Poland. 


OCTOBER CHRONOLOGY /[ 


(Concluded from page 1, column 3) 


October 19. In a speech at Pittsburgh, 
Governor Roosevelt opposed immediate 
payment of the soldiers’ bonus. 

October 20. Norman Thomas, Socialist | 
candidate for president, urged a levy or 
tax on all wealth as a means of reducing 
the nation’s burden of debt. 

October 21. The American government 
agreed to a four-mcnth extension of the 
arms truce of the League of Nations. 

October 22. At Detroit, President Hoo- 
ver attacked Governor Roosevelt and the 
Democratic party for their destructive 7 
policies. ; 

October 23. Benito Mussolini repeated 
his plea for cancellation of war debts. 
Paraguay announced that it had captured 
Bolivia’s strongest fort in the Chaco. 

October 24. President Hoover te 
quested the Tariff Commission to investi- 
gate costs of production of sixteen com- 
modities imported into this country with 4 
view to increasing the tariff rates. Alfred 
E. Smith made his first important speech 
in the campaign at Newark, New Jersey. 

October 25. Governor Roosevelt closed 
his second campaign tour with a speech at 
Baltimore where he declared the Republi- 7 
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cans have followed a policy of “deceit, de |7 
lay, destruction and despair.” N 
October 26. President Hoover declared 


that the United States would increase the 
size of its navy if the disarmament confet- 
ence failed. 

October 27. Alfred E. Smith urged the 
election of the Roosevelt-Garner ticket 
at Boston. London police and jobless 
clashed. Norman H. Davis, Americal 
delegate to the disarmament conferencé, 
completed his negotiations with British 
statesmen on the question of Germal 
equality and the Hoover plan. 

October 28. President Hoover spoke # 
Indianapolis. The French disarmament 
plan, urging the replacement of profes 
sional armies by conscript soldiers, W F 
presented to the Chamber of Deputies. 

October 31. The final week of the cal § 
paign opened with a speech by Presiden! 
Hoover in Madison Square Garden, Ne¥ 
York, and one by Governor Roosevelt ® 
Boston. 
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German Voters 


Since early spring, Germany has held 
one election after another. The people 
nave gone to the polls so many times and 
the political situation has become so em- 
broiled that the enthusiasm generally 
characteristic of political contests was 
completely lacking in the elections of last 
Sunday. Voters were called upon to elect 
an entirely new Reichstag, or legislative 
body. But, unlike the elections in our 
own country, there was not the anxious 
waiting for the outcome. Everyone knew 
approximately what the result would be. 
No one seemed to feel that Germany’s po- 
litical difficulties of the past few months 
would be solved by the new Reichstag for 
it was apparent that the newly elected body 
would contain such an alignment of parties 
as to prevent the organization of a cabinet. 
Then, people everywhere expected that the 
logical and only outcome would be a rep- 
etition of the events of last September. 
The new Reichstag would meet. No party 
would be able to command a majority of 
the members. President von Hindenburg 
would issue another decree dissolving that 
body and new elections would have to be 
held. 

There is little wonder that the people 
were in such a listless mood during the 
entire pre-election campaign. Even Adolf 
Hitler, who has been a prominent figure in 
all recent campaigns, was unable to draw 
large crowds as he crossed Germany in his 
airplane and made bold promises to the 
voters. His party, the National Socialist, 
was obliged to station men on the street 
corners to urge passers-by to contribute to 
the campaign fund. And not far away, 
other parties, such as the Communists, 
were making similar pleas for money. Only 
half as many people were to be found at 
the mieetings as at the rallies of last July 
when Germany elected its last Reichstag. 

Little doubt remains that the cabinet 
headed by Chancellor Franz von Papen 
will continue to wield power over Ger- 
many’s affairs for some time to come. Al- 
though the cabinet has been and will most 
likely be unable to win the support of a 
majority in the Reichstag, it will remain in 
power, enjoying virtual dictatorial powers. 
The present cabinet, made up mostly of 
militarists and aristocrats, is determined 
that Germany shall regain her place in the 
sun and shall no longer be retarded by such 
limitations as those imposed by the Ver- 
sailles Treaty. To this end, it has fought 
for the cancellation of reparations and is 


Elect Second 
Reichstag in Three Months 


claiming the right to 
equal armament privi- 
leges with other nations. 

Internally, the cabinet 
has had to come to grips 
with such problems as 
the unemployment of 
nearly one-tenth of the 
total population. Out of 
some 63,000,000 people, 
more than 6,000,000 
were idle early this 
spring, although the 
number has been re- 
duced by more than a 
million since that time. 
This condition alone has 
contributed to discon- 
tent among the people. 
A staggering burden of 
debts owed by Germans 
to foreigners makes nec- 
essary a revival of the 
export trade. Germany, 
not unlike Great Britain 
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and to a lesser degree 
the United States, must 
sell a considerable part of her products to 
foreigners if her factories are to run full 
time. The government has_ recently 
sounded a cry of warning to German 
creditors that if they expect to be paid 
their debts, they must allow Germany to 
sell her goods by lowering their tariff walls. 


Aside from the measures being taken to 
combat the depression, perhaps the Ger- 
man people are more interested in the 
plans for reorganization of the government 
by the von Papen cabinet than any other 
thing. There is a decided movement to- 
ward greater centralization which has 
failed to meet general approval. Active 
steps are being taken to place the central 
government in charge of a number of the 
departments of the largest province, 
Prussia. Some months ago, a representa- 
tive of Chancellor von Papen was ap- 
pointed commissioner of Prussia to super- 
vise governmental affairs. Late last month 
reports indicated that other functions of 
the Prussian government would be turned 
over to the central government. To many 
Germans, such a condition is objectionable. 
They fear such centralization just as the 
people of New York state might fear the 
taking over of a number of their duties by 
the government in Washington. Not only 
do large numbers of Prussians resent such 
action as an encroachment upon their 


rights, but the people of other provinces 
look askance at such moves, fearing similar 
action might be taken in their case. 


To appreciate the full import of this 
clash, one must realize that the people of 
Germany are more divided than those of 
other European countries. The inhabit- 
ants of the South and West are for the 
most part Catholic; those of the North 
and East, Protestant. The southern states, 
or provinces, cherish the degree of semi- 
independence which they enjoy. They op- 
pose greater centralization by the national 
government. Germany has been a united 
nation for only half a century. Even af- 
ter 1871, when the German Empire was 
brought into being, the states enjoyed more 
independence than political divisions of 
any European nation. They had their own 
rulers—kings, grand dukes, dukes, princes. 
While the coming of the republic did away 
with the state monarchs, the states con- 
tinued to enjoy a large degree of inde- 
pendence. The putting into effect of the 
von Papen politics would, in the opinion of 
many Germans, destroy the very founda- 
tions of self-government. Chancellor von 
Papen has made many deliberate attempts 
to reassure the people of such southern 
states as Bavaria that he and his govern- 
ment will not usurp power, but the people 
appear to be apprehensive. 
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INDUSTRIAL DISTRICTS OF GERMANY 








THOUGHTS AND 
SMILES 








Plans for Homecoming Day don’t seem to 
interest Samuel Insull in the least. 
—Roanoke TirMeEs 





“Tt is not the human desire to be always 
safe,” said Hi Ho, the sage of Chinatown. “If 
it were we should still be flying kites instead 
of going up in airplanes.” 

—Washington Star 


A 100-year-old recipe was offered at public 
auction in England. As a general rule, how- 
ever, recipes are put under the hammer, semi- 
privately by the housewife’s friends. 

—Los Angeles Times 





Quick circulating slanders mirth afford; 
and reputation bleeds in every word. 
—Churchill 
Paraphrasing Emerson—Keep an old car 
and a world of motor salesmen will beat a 
path to your door. 
—New York Heratp-TRIBUNE 





Disraeli, when he was England’s Prime 
Minister, was asked by a young peer to rec- 
ommend a course of study to qualify one for 
speaking so as to gain the ear of the House 
of Lords. “Every morning,” said Disraeli, 
“practice speaking aloud before the tomb- 
stones of your nearest graveyard.” 

—Kansas City Times 
Common honesty should be more common. 
—Chicago Times 








We don’t know who is the forgotten man, 
but we’re inclined to believe that he has the 
sympathy of Jimmy Walker. 

—Atlanta JourNAL 

We realize that it took centuries to elimi- 
nate ordeal by battle in the settlement of the 
individual quarrels of individual men. But 
we are unshakably confident that the same 
process is on its way among the nations and 
will eventually arrive—Henry L. Stimson 








Still, in these times, a closed bank is not 
always evidence that the State is celebrating 
a holiday. —Philadelphia INQUIRER 





Between volcanoes and insurrectos, life in 
South America is never what one might term 
dull. —New York HeEraAtp-TrIBUNE 





We are pleased to report that radio sing- 
ers are apparently recovering from the worst 
part of their former fearful dread that the 
river wanted to come up to their doors. 

—Nashville BANNER 





Albie Booth, picked by the G.O.P. to 
stump for Mr. Hoover, forgot, it appears, to 
register as a voter. It was a plain fumble 
and you should have seen the Democrats in 
New Haven recover the ball. 

—New York SuN 





PRONUNCIATIONS: Leman (lay’man— 
second a as in art), Morges (morzh—o as in 
or, zh somewhat like the z in azure), Enk- 
huizen (enk-hu’zen—e as in met, u as in 
burn), Arturo Alessandri (ar-too’ro a-lay- 
san’dree—as as in art, o as in go). 
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An Armistice Day Thought 


The celebration of Armistice Day this year is likely to be a sober affair. 
We are glad, of course, that the war came to an end on that November day, 
fourteen years ago. But we know that the armistice did not wipe out the effects 
of the great conflict. We are now beginning to see how destructive the war really 
was. We know now that peace came almost too late. We are still floundering 
amidst the wreckage of war, and we do not yet know what it may do to us. 
William Allen White, editor of the Emporia Gazette, makes this contribution to 
a study of what the war means to the world today: 

“In London the seeds of revolution are sprouting along the highways where 
the hunger marchers go. These hunger marchers are not asking for much. 
They are orderly until they are attacked. They’re just hungry men and women, 
many of them homeless; all of them eager for work. 

“We killed 10 million young men in the war and maimed and disabled many 
million more. We loaded upon ourselves, we who live in this so-called Christian 
civilization of Europe and America, billions and billions of debt. Moreover we 
dislocated the orderly flow of trade—we strangled commerce with debt and 
tariffs. This is a man-made mess which sets the hunger marchers afoot across 
the land. 

“In our country 10 million men are out of work and 40 million people are 
affected by the paralysis of trade—all as our share of the world’s shame and 
disgrace that followed that wholesale butchery we call war. 

“Some day perhaps the hunger marchers will start afield in our land. So far 
we have been able to feed and house them if poorly, yet house and feed them 
after a manner. But how long will they stand it? They are not to blame; 
we are not to blame. But out of this kind of tragic, blameless tangle, despairing 
men sometimes rise in revolt. The foundation of Christendom may rock in the 
next five years as a punishment for the war which taught mer to kill and lie and 
steal and starve one another in the name of patriotism. The world crime will 
not go unpunished. 

“ “God will not be mocked.’ ” 











The Causes of War 


So great is the destructiveness of war 
that nearly all responsible people are anx- 
ious to avoid it. In quiet times, when no 
international quarrels are brewing, they 
think they stand stoutly for the perpetua- 
tion of peace. Then a dispute arises. Pop- 
ular feeling is stirred. Sensation lovers 
enjoy the excitement. Persons who loudly 
proclaim their “patriotism” declare that 
the “honor” of the country demands that 
the nation go to war. This sentiment gains 
the upper hand. People who are ordi- 
narily peace-loving assume that they 
would be weak and unpatriotic if they 


stood out against the current. Propa- 
ganda gets in its work. The foreign gov- 
ernment is slandered. Wild tales are be- 
lieved about the inhabitants of the foreign 
country. Then comes anger—thought to 
be “righteous” anger. And soon we are in 
the midst of a bloody strife which comes 
to be thought of as a “holy” war. 


That is the sort of thing which has hap- 
pened to all the peoples of the world time 
after time. How can it be avoided? It is 
easy enough to talk about peace when 
there is no threat of war. But what can 
we do to insure a warding off of war when 
disputes and misunderstandings arise? 


There is perhaps no formula by which as- 
surance may come. It would no doubt 
help, however, if people were to know 
what some of the causes of war are, so 
that they might recognize conditions likely 
to lead to war in advance. They might, 
then, take action tending to bring about 
amicable solutions before a war psychol- 
ogy develops. 

An able analysis of conditions likely to 
lead to international strife has been pub- 
lished. ‘The Causes of War,” by Sir Ar- 
thur Salter, Sir J. Arthur Thomson, Al- 
fred Zimmern, Wickham Steed and others 
(New York: Macmillan. $1.50), is a re- 
port prepared by a committee designated 
to carry on the study of the causes of war 
by the World Conference for Interna- 
tional Peace Through Religion. 

Sir Arthur Salter, an eminent English 
economist and student of international 
problems, has written the chapter on the 
economic causes of war, and he shows how 
questions of commercial policy, population 
problems, questions of credit and cur- 
rency, questions of raw material control, 
and other economic issues may result in 
friction and lead to war. There are other 
chapters on labor problems and questions 
of industrial expansion, racial influences, 
cultural causes, fear and the desire for se- 
curity, nationalism and the influence of the 
press. Each chapter is prepared by a spe- 
cialist in the field with which it deals. The 
book as a whole brings to the reader a 
realistic picture of forces which should be 
understood and guided if we are to escape 
the tragedy of future wars. 


“The March of Democracy” 


Last year James Truslow Adams wrote 
an interpretation of American history. He 
called it “The Epic of America.” He de- 
scribed what American civilization meant 
to the people. He explained how our 
standards of living had been formed and 
how American ideals had developed. He 
pictured the contribution which the people 
of this country are making to the world. 
Now. Mr. Adams is writing a history of 
another sort. He is telling the story of 
the American nation. He is relating 
events. He is presenting the narrative of 
the economic, political and social life of 
the nation. This is to be a two-volume 


history of the United States and the title 


is “The March of Democracy.” The first 
volume, “The Rise of the Union” (New 
York: Scribner’s. $3.50), has been pub- 
lished. It covers the period from the dis- 
covery of America to the Civil War. 


The first thing to say about this book is 
that it is highly entertaining. Any high 
school student who picks it up will be im- 
pressed with that fact. He will see next 
that it is beautifully, interestingly and in- 
telligently illustrated. There are few his- 
torians who know so well how to combine 
accuracy and interest. And while Mr. Ad- 
ams sets out to tell the story of events 


———s6y 


rather than to interpret them, he does suc- 
ceed in making the meaning and signifi- 
cance of events and movements clear. 
With remarkable skill he pictures eco- 
nomic and social conditions and then 
shows how governmental theories and po- 
litical movements arise naturally out of 
these conditions. Any American history 
class would surely be livelier if the stu- 
dents had access to this book. 


“Roundabout Europe” 

Stout, snub-nosed fishing-smacks edge their 
way through the canals of Enkhuizen be- 
tween rows of low brick houses. They are 
poled along by the sturdy Dutch fishermen 
on board. At the entrance to the canal the 
drawbridge is raised, and they slide through in 
procession. Up go the great red brown sails 
and off go the boats across the gray, glimmer- 
ing stretches of the Zuider Zee. 

In the small inner port ranks of sailboats 
raise their masts against a background of 
pointed gables. One wanders through quiet, 


brick-paved alleys between tidy little brick 
Every window has its stiffly starched 


houses. 
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(Illustration in “Roundabout Europe.’’) 








curtains drawn neatly back, and the window- 
panes glitter with the high polish given them 
by industrious Dutch housewives. The door- 
steps and even the house fronts look as if 
they had a scrubbing every day. Before the 
rows of houses trees arch over stagnant green 
canals where boats lie at anchor. 


Thus we are introduced to a most inter- 
esting description of the Low Countries of 
Europe, Holland and Belgium, in Anne 
Merriman Peck’s “Roundabout Europe” 
(New York: Harper’s. $2.50). The au- 
thor takes us on a trip through Northern 
Africa, Spain, the Low Countries, Switzer- 
land and Germany. We see the people of 
these countries at work and at play. We 
are treated to pictures of landscapes, of 
city streets, of work shops and market 
places. We get acquainted with the peo- 
ple, with their towns and farms, their cus- 
toms and institutions. And then at the 
end of the book there is a well-selected list 
of books suitable for boys and girls of high 
school age—books of history and descrip- 
tion dealing with each one of the countries 
which have been discussed. 











FAIRVIEW INN, BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
A stopping place on Frederick Road, on the route to the West at the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
reproduced in “The March of Democracy” by James Truslow Adams.) 


(From a water-color in 


the collection of the 





Maryland Historical Society, 
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The Story of the Week 


Political Campaign Comes to End; French Propose 
Disarmament Plan; Hoover Warns Europe 


N address which President Hoover 
A regarded as the most important made 
by him during the campaign was delivered 
at Madison Square Garden in New York 
on Monday night, October 31. In this 
address the president summed up his case 
and defined the essential differences be- 
tween the Republicans and the Democrats, 
as he sees them. In certain respects his 
speech resembled one delivered by him at 
the same place four years ago. At that 
time he declared that the Republican party 
represented the American system of gov- 
ernment and industry. It represented the 
principle of individual liberty in indus- 
try, whereas the Democrats, he said, had 
adopted policies which looked in the di- 
rection of socialism and tended, therefore, 
toward the violation of the best American 
traditions. 

In his address last week he took the 
same position. He said that we do not 
need a fundamental change in our methods 
of managing government and industry. 
Things in the main have gone well with 
us. The country has prospered. The 
standards of living have been raised. A 
depression did indeed come three years 
ago, just as depressions have come before, 
again and again in American history. This 
one was rendered more intense because of 
shocks which have come from abroad, but 
the temporary dislocation of industry does 
not in any case justify a scrapping of our 
capitalist system and the inauguration of 
experiments. The president repeatedly re- 
ferred to a phrase which has been used 
by Governor Roosevelt, “the new ideal,” 
and he assumed that this new ideal meant 
a radical breaking away from our tradi- 
tions. He assumed specifically that it 
meant an increasing encroachment by the 
government upon fields now reserved to 
private industry. The president repeated 
the charge which he had made in 1928 that 
the Democrats were planning to put the 
government into the electric power busi- 
ness and he took this as evidence of a 
socialistic trend. He also expressed the 
fear that Democratic success would mean 
an inflation of the currency and the de- 
struction of American credit. 

President Hoover stoutly defended the 
protective tariff and painted a gloomy pic- 
ture of what would happen in case the 
present duties were revised in accordance 
with Democratic principles. “The grass 
will grow in streets of a hundred cities 
and a thousand towns,” he said. “The 
weeds will overrun the fields of a thousand 
farms if that protection be taken away. 
Their churches and school houses will 
decay.” 


Fm) 


OVERNOR ROOSEVELT reached 
the climax of his campaign on the 
same night. He began speaking in Boston 
at the moment when President Hoover 
concluded his address in New York. Both 
addresses were broadcast widely so that 
the people of the nation heard that night 
something in the nature of a political de- 
bate between the two candidates. The 
Democratic candidate assailed President 
Hoover for carrying on what he called a 
“campaign of fear.” He declared that the 
Republicans were trying to scare the peo- 
ple by threatening disaster if the Demo- 
crats should win. He rebuked employers 
of labor for trying to intimidate workers, 
and thus force them to vote the Republi- 
can ticket. He expressed regret that the 
presidential office had lost in dignity inas- 
much as President Hoover had resorted to 
personalities in his campaign speeches. 
Governor Roosevelt then charged the 
Hoover administration with having failed 
to do its obvious duty in warding off the 
depression and in adopting curative meas- 
ures after it had got under way. He said 
that an unemployment conference of 
which President Hoover, then secretary of 
commerce, was chairman, had _ recom- 





mended a program of action in 1923. 
This program provided that the govern- 
ment should refrain from extensive pub- 
lic works in times of prosperity and that 
it should engage heavily in construction 
work when hard times came. Thus re- 
serves might be laid up in times of plenty 
to be used for furnishing employment in 
adversity. Mr. Roosevelt declared that 
the reserves were not laid up by the 
Coolidge or Hoover administrations before 
the crash came and that construction ac- 
tivities had not been carried out exten- 
sively after the crash. Neither had the 
administration adopted any policy of un- 
employment insurance, nor had it carried 
out the report of the unemployment con- 
ference calling for the establishment of a 
system of public employment offices. 

Governor Roosevelt declared in favor of 
federal aid for the unemployed whenever 
the states and local communities were un- 
able to prevent suffering, for an extensive 
program of government works, including 
reforestation, flood prevention and the de- 
velopment of waterway projects. He also 
advocated the five-day week. 


a) 


REMIER HERRIOT of France has 

come forward with a plan for disar- 
mament by which he hopes to save: the 
disarmament conference from failure. 
Complete information is not yet available 
but the main points of the plan were out- 
lined by the French premier on October 
27. The French propose the substitution 
of home police forces for regular armies. 
Professional armies like that of Germany 
would be abolished and militias based on 
the conscript system such as that of 
France would become the rule. If this 
were done, the French say they would 
reduce the term of service for their own 
conscripted soldiers. 

Secondly, the French ask that a form of 
international control be established to in- 
vestigate the armies of the various coun- 
tries in order to see that they conform to 
the regulations imposed. Thirdly, they 
demand the conclusion of pacts of mutual 
assistance in Europe. This means that 
the nations of Europe would be pledged 
to come to the help of each other in the 
event of an outbreak of hostilities. This 
feature of the plan also includes the pro- 
vision that some international military or- 
ganization be created in order to safe- 
guard peace. 

In order to gain further assurance of 
security the French ask that the United 
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States join in a definite consultative pact 
with the nations of Europe. The French 
point to the construction placed by Secre- 
tary Stimson on the Pact of Paris, to the 
effect that, in that pact, there is an im- 
plied obligation on the part of member 
nations to consult with each other in case 
of trouble. They want this country to 
put this declaration in more formal and 
binding form. 

Finally, the French plan demands that 
all members of the League of Nations 
agree to fulfill the obligations of Article 
XVI of the League Covenant. Article 
XVI is the part of the covenant which 
provides for action against a nation which 
goes to war in defiance of the covenant. 
It is the strongest of League articles and 
has never yet been used. Coupled to this 
is the demand that all nations be obliged 
to resort to arbitration to settle their 
difficulties. 

The details of this plan have not been 
clarified but from this summary it may 
readily be seen that its provisions are far 
reaching. By abolishing the professional 
army (the plan as outlined specifically 
mentions the Germany army) and intro- 
ducing the conscript system over all Eu- 
rope, the French seek to satisfy Germany’s 
claim to equality of armaments. Under 
this provision the Germans would have 
the same kind of army as France and other 
countries. It is believed that this would 
satisfy them and induce them to rejoin 
the disarmament conference. 

There may be some doubt as to whether 
the United States would consent to join 
in a formal consultative pact although 
such a development is much more possi- 
ble now than it has ever been before. Sec- 
retary Stimson’s interpretation of the Pact 
of Paris has committed this country to the 
theory of consultation and if our govern- 
ment should refuse to comply with the 
French request it may hold itself open to 
accusations of bad faith. 

Several features of the plan will prob- 
ably meet with considerable objection. 
When the disarmament conference was in 
session the French proposed an interna- 
tional army as a means of disarmament. 
The idea was quickly rejected. Now France 
has revived at least a part of this plan 
in a new form. It appears that it will 
meet with strong criticism on the part of 
some nations. And it is not certain that 
the demand for pacts of mutual assistance 
will meet with general approval. Some 
nations may hesitate to bind themselves 
to take part in a European conflict which 
may not concern them. 

M. Herriot’s proposals are being widely 
discussed in Europe and America and fur- 
ther information is awaited with interest. 
His suggestions have been praised and con- 
demned. The Germans seem well disposed, 
but rumblings of disapproval are heard 
in France where many are afraid that it 
it too great a concession to Germany. The 
British are open-minded—an attitude which 
is also taken by this country. 


FM) 


ORMAN H. DAVIS, American dele- 
N gate to the disarmament conference, 
has been more actively engaged dur- 
ing recent months in bringing about inter- 
national agreement for arms reduction 
than any other American statesman. While 
the disarmament conference was in ses- 
sion at Geneva, Mr. Davis worked with 
the other American delegates. In June, it 
was he who accompanied Hugh S. Gibson, 
head of the American delegation, to the 
town of Morges, on the shores of Lake Le- 
man between Geneva and Lausanne, to 
confer with Premier Herriot of France. 
Since the adjournment of the conference, 
Mr. Davis has been carrying on a series 
of private discussions and negotiations 
with various European statesmen. 

He has recently spent considerable time 
in London with Prime Minister MacDon- 
ald, Foreign Secretary Simon and other 
British political leaders. His object in 
these discussions has been twofold. First, 
it has been his purpose to secure the en- 
dorsement of the Hoover plan for a one- 
third reduction of world armaments by the 
British government. Second, he has been 
trying to work out a formula with Euro- 
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pean leaders whereby Germany might be 
brought back into the conference. It is 
understood that the British government has 
agreed to support in principle the Hoover 
proposal. After leaving London, Mr. Da- 
vis went to Paris where he conferred with 
Premier Herriot once more on the disar- 
mament problem. 


Fm) 

RESIDENT HOOVER has announced 

that the United States will increase 
the size of its navy if the disarmament 
conference fails. Such a statement was 
made on the eve of Navy Day in this 
country. If the present disarmament ne- 
gotiations being conducted at Geneva and 
elsewhere in Europe break down, said the 
president, the United States will be com- 
pelled to build its navy “to the full strength 
provided in the London agreement, equal 
to that of the most powerful in the world.” 

It is thought that the principal reason 
for making a strong statement of this 
kind was to bring European nations to a 
realization of the need for definite action 
on disarmament. Mr. Hoover made an at- 
tempt to instill new life into the disarma- 
ment conference last summer when it ap- 
peared that the parley would collapse by 
proposing his now famous plan for a gen- 
eral reduction of one-third in the arma- 
ments of the world. 

In his recent statement, Mr. Hoover 
declared that an increase in the size of 
the American navy to the maximum limits 
of the London treaty would involve heavy 
expenditures and additional burdens to 
the American taxpayers. The unsettled 
conditions in the world today, however, 
will make such action necessary if the 
Geneva conference fails, said the president. 


Lo 


OLITICS and international disputes 

held the attention of the inhabitants 
of Latin America last week. In three 
countries—Cuba, Chile and Ecuador—im- 
portant elections were held. And as often 
happens in such cases, the elections were 
accompanied by serious disturbances. In 
Cuba, where city and provincial officers 
were chosen, as well as representatives to 
the national legislature, demonstrations be- 
tween opposing political parties resulted 
in two deaths. In Chile, machine guns 
had to be used to curb demonstrations. 
The presidential elections in that country 
resulted in victory for Arturo Alessandri. 
The undeclared war between Paraguay and 
Bolivia over the Gran Chaco continued 
last week, although efforts to negotiate a 
peace settlement appeared more hopeful. 
Brazil, recently the scene of a _three- 
month unsuccessful revolution, deported 
a number of leaders of the uprising as 
punishment for their participation in the 
attempt to overthrow the government. 
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This article is reprinted, with minor alter- 
ations, from an address on “Washington and 
Our Times” delivered by David S. Muzzey at 
the Sixty-eighth Convention of the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York, at Albany, 
October 21, 1932. 


The bicentennial anniversary of the 
birth of the greatest American and one of 
the greatest men in the world’s history is 

drawing to a close. Thanks- 


Washington giving marks the end of 
hod tim the official period, which 

: began on February 22, pre- 
Times 


scribed by the national 
bicentennial committee for 
the commemoration of Washington’s serv- 
ices to his country. It is fitting, therefore, 
that we should pause in our historical 
studies—studies which have carried us 
into the midst of the period of Wash- 
ington’s services—to study the contribu- 
tion of this great American leader and to 
inquire what he means to our own time. 
We have not the space here to consider 
his character, his writings, or his attitudes 
toward a great number of problems which 
had to be met in his time and which, in 
other forms, confront us today. A few 
observations, however, as to his political 
and social philosophy may be ventured. 


Some there are who, through inertia or 
timidity or innate conservatism, would 
have us believe that Washington was a 

standpatter, opposed to any 


One of change, an apostle of 
—_ things as they are. Nothing 
I nae could be further from the 
n t 


truth. He was among the 
greatest innovators in our 
history. Think of the decision and finality 
with which he embraced and led the cause 
of revolution. A Virginia planter, a 
wealthy landowner, connected by ties of 
family and friendship with the social 
aristocracy of the tidewater region, send- 
ing to his European agents for his clothes, 
his carriages, his wines and his furniture; 
yet when he saw the rights of the colo- 
nies encroached upon and their liberty 
trembling in the balance, he unhesitatingly 
threw himself on the side of the rebel 
patriots. Life-long friends like Bryan 
Fairfax begged him to remain faithful 
to the traditions of his class; the Tory 
rector, Jonathan Boucher, warned him 
with uplifted finger not to raise his hand 
against his anointed sovereign, King 
George the Third. But on he went to pre- 
sent the protesting resolutions of his 
country to the Burgesses at Williamsburg 
and then to take command of the mob of 
“embattled farmers” who had gathered to 
besiege General Gage in Boston. Surely, 
this was not the behavior of a timid stand- 
patter. Agitators like Sam Adams might 
have something to gain by fishing in the 
troubled waters of revolution. But 
George Washington had, from the point 
of view of the conservative, everything to 
lose, social position, property, a comforta- 
ble living, and even life itself. What a 
risk it was, what an experiment! what an 
innovation! 

Or consider his labors for the framing 
and the adoption of the Constitution of 
this United States—labors which have not 
yet received the attention which they 
should from our historians. There was a 
constitution already in existence, the 
Articles of Confederation. They were not 
very satisfactory, to be sure, but the stand- 
patters said, Why not let well enough 
alone? Why fly from those ills we have 
to others that we know not of? Many of 


the men who had been ardent patriots in 
the Revolution, like Sam Adams, Patrick 
Henry and George Mason, opposed the 
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_new Constitution. 
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By David S. Muzzey and Walter E. Myer 


It would destroy the 
rights of the states. A strong central gov- 
ernment would absorb their revenues, em- 
barrass their commerce and what not. 

However, Washington was not on the 
side of the obstructionists. He was no 
advocate of the timid policy of let-well- 
enough-alone. The Articles of Confedera- 
tion were just as truly the “law of the 
land” in 1787 as the Constitution is 
today: they had been adopted by the Con- 
gress and accepted by the states. Yet 
Washington and his wise collaborators 
were ready to change them, even entirely 
to replace them, when it became apparent 
that they were not an adequate guaranty 
of an American Union. I would not be mis- 
understood as advocating the abolition of 
the Constitution of the United States. It 
is a marvelous document. It should be 
known and venerated by every man, 
woman and child in our land. But to 
take the position, as some of our citizens 
do, that America was made for the Con- 
stitution and not the Constitution for 
America, to pass such laws as were passed 
in the state of New York a decade or so 
ago, threatening with dismissal any teacher 
who should suggest to his classes that the 
Constitution might be improved or our 
form of government modified; to make a 
fetish of a document which was the prod- 
uct of deliberation on the grave prob- 
lems confronting our young republic of a 
century and a half ago, seem to me coun- 
sels not of true patriotism but of timid 
conservatism. 


I regret that there is not space to dis- 
cuss one important aspect of Washington’s 





significance for our times, namely his at- 
titude toward foreign nations. It is a 
subject which demands extensive treatment 
and calls for considerable rectification in 
the mind of the public. We have been 
so fed up by certain sections of the press 
on his warning against “entangling alli- 
ances” (a phrase which, by the way, he 
did not use) that it is no wonder that the 
great mass of the American people, who 

find it easier to read the 


Position tabloids than the “Farewell 
on Foreign Address,” have been led to 
believe that Washington’s 


Relations : 
one and absorbing concern 


was to keep our country 
in a state of isolation. A fair and com- 
prehensive study of his remarks on the 
subject, without taking a few words out 
of their context, would show the falsity 
of this interpretation. In the first place, 
there are passages in his writings (quite 
naturally never quoted by the isolationist 
press or orators) in which he speaks of 
the opportunity and the duty of our coun- 
try to extend to other nations such as it 
can of the blessings which it has itself re- 
ceived. And, in the second place, his 
warning against our being drawn into the 
quarrels of the old world is clearly ex- 
plained as a precaution against our being 
made a makeweight in European politics 
in the days of our new and untested de- 
mocracy. Give us 15 or 20 years. of 
growth and stability, he said, and we shall 
be able to hold our own against any 
danger from overseas. Well, nearly ten 
times fifteen years have passed. We have 
become the richest, the most powerful, the 
best able to take care of itself nation in 











GEORGE WASHINGTON 
(From a model of the marble statue by Houdon in the State Capitol, Richmond, Va.) 
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the world. Of all the counsels of Wash- 
ington’s ‘Farewell Address” this passage 
on our relations with Europe seems to me 
the one most completely dictated by the 
immediate and temporary situation on both 
sides of the Atlantic, and the least intended 
to be erected into a fixed political dogma 
governing our attitude toward foreign na- 
tions under all circumstances and for all 
time. 


One thing alone can preserve and per- 
petuate the free republic of George Wash- 
ington’s vision, and that is the diffusion 
of the sense of the responsibility of the 
individual to the great society through the 
channels of education. Educators today 
realize how remiss our schools and colleges 
have been in the past in this matter of 
teaching social responsibility—which is the 
proper end and object of all teaching; how 
complacently willing they have been to per- 
vert the plastic mind of youth to the un- 

rewarding tasks of memo- 


His rizing names and dates, 
Work for amassing scraps of unre- 

: lated scientific data, wres- 
Education 


tling with the vocabulary 

and syntax of the classic 
literature of ancient peoples of whose life 
and culture they had no inkling of under- 
standing, writing compositions and themes 
on subjects on which they had nothing to 
say. We are waking at last to the ghastly 
mistake of using so-called educational facil- 
ities for the purpose of diverting the mind 
of youth from education. We are realizing 
that unless the content and method of all 
his instruction serves to clarify his under- 
standing of the needs of the great society 
and to strengthen his will to help meet 
those needs, both teacher and pupil are 
wasting their time. It was not the clever 
Mr. H. G. Wells who discovered the idea 
that the fate of our civilization depends on 
the “race between catastrophe and edu- 
cation.” Though not so epigrammatically 
expressed, that was the conviction of the 
fathers of the American democracy—of 
Jefferson who said that a people could 
not long endure both free and unedu- 
cated; of Monroe who wrote “A free, 
virtuous and enlightened people must 
know well the great principles and causes 
on which their happiness depends;” of 
Washington who, though himself denied 
any formal schooling beyond his early 
teens, was as keen as Jefferson for pop- 
ular education and to the end of his 
life cherished the hope of the establish- 
ment of a great national university. 


We are far removed from the days of 
Washington. We have left behind his 
little America of half the population of 
New York City today. We have out- 
grown the slow-moving colonial society 
with its stately periwigged squires and 
merchants, its small shopkeepers and 
handicrafts men, its sturdy yeomen and 
riotous tavern tipplers. Millions of for- 
eigners have come to our shores who never 
heard of Washington’s name; millions 
more of our own people have grown up 
knowing little or nothing of his life and 
his character. Yet we have not outgrown, 
nor can we outgrow, the influence of Wash- 
ington. So long as the love of liberty lasts 
among men, so long as we cherish the 
ideal of a free democracy, so long as our 
united welfare shall be dearer to us than 
the narrower triumph of party, creed, class 
or faction, so long as we prize honesty 
above duplicity, honor above pelf, self- 
devotion above self-seeking, indomitable 
courage above easy compromise, the name 
of Washington will endure as an inspira- 
tion to mankind. 
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London Disturbed by Hunger Marchers and Riots 


City Is Scene of Street Fighting, Unruly Mass Meetings and Other Unemployment Demonstrations as More 











PARLIAMENT HOUSE AND BIG BEN TOWER IN LONDON. 


IT IS ON THIS BRIDGE THAT MUCH OF 





Than 2,000 Hunger Marchers from All Parts of England Demand Relief from British Government 
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HAS BEEN TAKING PLACE. 








ORE than 2,000 “hunger marchers” 

from all parts of England have set- 
tled in London, and their presence has cre- 
ated much disturbance. Several serious 
riots have occurred since their arrival. 
Street fighting, unruly mass meetings, and 
even an attempted attack on Buckingham 
Palace has resulted from the hunger march- 
ers’” stay in London. This group has 
been fairly orderly, but its presence has 
brought together the dissatisfied elements of 
London, and it is these which have started 
the riots. Thousands 
of these persons 
gather every night at 
mass meetings and 
cheer Communist and 
unemployed leaders, 
who condemn the na- 
tional coalition gov- 








ernment. 
The “hunger 
marchers” went to 


London for two rea- 
sons. One was to 
HENDERSON urge the House of 
Commons to abolish 
the “means test,” a law recently passed 
which makes it difficult for those out of 
work to obtain unemployment insurance 
benefits. This law requires that any un- 
employed person who seeks relief from the 
government must prove that he has no 
other source upon which to rely. The 
“hunger marchers” claim that the “means 
test” is so strictly applied that it is vir- 
tually impossible to obtain enough relief 
with which to live. The other demand 
which this group is making is that unem- 
ployment insurance benefits be raised to 
their former level. It will be remembered 
that a little less than a year ago the gov- 
ernment cut the “dole” ten per cent in an 
effort to balance the budget. 


While the “hunger marchers” are only 
slightly more than two thousand strong, 
they have brought with them a petition 
signed by 1,000,000 persons. The petition 
requests the House of Commons to grant 
an audience to representatives of this 
group. The government has not yet acted 
upon the request. The “hunger marchers” 
say they will remain until they have 
achieved their aims. 

Regardless of whether or not these un- 
employed receive a hearing in the House 
of Commons, their troubles will come up 
for debate in the House. The Labor party 
will represent their interests. Up to August, 
1931, the Laborites were in control of the 
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government. At that time, however, op- 
position developed within the party, and 
the Labor Cabinet broke up. Shortly 
thereafter, Ramsay MacDonald, who was 
then head of the Labor party, created the 
present national coalition government, 
with a cabinet composed of Conservatives, 
Liberals and Laborites. Following the or- 
ganization of this cabinet, a general elec- 
tion was held and the Laborites were over- 
whelmingly defeated by the Conservatives, 
who gained control of the House of Com- 
mons. 

Since then, the Labor party has become 
more and more bitter in its opposition to 
the coalition government, headed by 
Ramsay MacDonald. In fact, soon after 
MacDonald organized this government, the 
Labor party disowned him as one of its 
members. The Laborites chose Arthur 
Henderson to replace MacDonald as leader 
of their party. Mr. Henderson held this 
position until a few weeks ago, when he 
resigned because of impaired health, and 
because he is so busy as chairman of the 
disarmament conference. 


He was succeeded by George Lansbury, 
who has long been prominent in the Labor 
movement. He is highly respected by 
members of his party, but he is an old 
man now, and is not considered a leader 
of first rank. When there is a good chance 
of his party’s coming into power he will 
probably give way to 
a stronger leader. 

At present, the La- 
borites are directing 
a relentless attack 
upon the Conserva- 
tives for their han- 
dling of the unemploy- 
ment problem. Mr. 
Lansbury, in a vehe- 
ment speech in the 
House of Commons 
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last week, declared: GEORGE 
“People are starving, LANSBURY 


and masses of young 
people are growing up without any hope.” 
He said that when the Labor party comes 
back into office, it will take over the coun- 
try’s industries and reorganize them so 
that everyone will be able to work and 
enjoy the fruits of labor. For immediate 
relief, the Labor party would abolish the 
“means test” and restore the amount of 
unemployment insurance to its former 
rates. This party is similar to the Social- 
ist party in America. 

The temper of London’s unemployed 


was shown last week, when the Laborite 
leaders attempted to speak at public gath- 
erings, and even they were howled down. 
George Lansbury, on two occasions, failed 
to win the crowds. This was very disqui- 
eting to the Conservatives, who look with 
alarm upon the growth of a movement 
even more radical than the Labor party. 





WILLIAM BEEBE 





Dr. William Beebe, noted New York 
scientist, narrowly escaped from death a 
few days ago during one of his sea ex- 
plorations off the coast of Bermuda. The 
bathysphere — a 
large steel ball 
with windows of 
quartz—in which 
Dr. Beebe had de- 
scended _ several 
hundred feet un- 
der water, barely 
missed striking a 
jagged ridge of 
the sea bed. If 
the steel ball had 
struck the ridge, 
it would have 
meant certain death to the scientist. 

This is not the first narrow escape which 
Dr. Beebe has had. He is well known for 
his scientific expeditions and the dangers 
connected with them. He was born in 
Brooklyn, New York, in 1877. His college 
work was taken at Columbia University. 
Since then, he has become Director of the 
Department of Scientific Research of the 
New York Zoological Society. 

Dr. Beebe has followed the trails of 
strange and rare birds into remote 
parts of the earth. His curiosity about 
the ways and forms of living things has 
motivated his expeditions into the jungles 
of Borneo, Brazil, and British Guiana, and 
across the deserts of Mexico and Mon- 
golia. He has more recently won fame for 
his sea explorations, and has brought to 
the surface many varieties of fish hitherto 
unknown. A short time ago he set a new 
deep-sea diving mark of 2,200 feet in his 
steel ball. Radio equipment was installed 
in this ball, and Dr. Beebe broadcast his 
impressions over the radio from the 
depths. When Dr. Beebe is not in the jun- 
gle or at the bottom of the sea, he lives in 
New York City, where he writes about his 
adventures. His books are not merely sci- 
entific expositions, but are packed full of 
interesting and exciting accounts. 


WILLIAM 
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Norman Davis, U.S. Arms 
Delegate, Able Diplomat 


Norman Davis, who is representing the 
United States in the disarmament nego- 
tiations which are going on in Europe 
(see page five), is well qualified by expe- 
rience to discharge this important and 
delicate diplomatic mission. He has spent 
the greater part of his life in commercial 
or political operations of an international 
character. He was born in Tennessee 
fifty-four years ago. He did his college 
work at Vanderbilt University and at 
Stanford. Thirty years ago he went to 
Cuba and became interested in the sugar 
industry. He helped organize the Trust 
Company of Cuba in 1905 and was presi- 
dent of that institution until 1917, when 
he became an adviser to the secretary of 
the treasury. His special work was as an 
adviser in connection with foreign loans. 
This was a very responsible work at that 
time owing to the fact that the world was 
at war and much depended upon the loans 
which were granted by our government. 

Mr. Davis was a representative of the 
United States Treasury in London and in 
Paris in 1918. The next year he was finance 
commissioner from the United States to 
Europe. He was the American member of 
the Armistice Commission fourteen years 
ago and was chair- 
man of the finance 
section of the Su- 
preme Economic 
Council. He assisted 
the American Com- 
mission to Negotiate 
Peace at the conclu- 
sion of the war as 
finance adviser. Later 
he was assistant sec- 
retary of the treasury 
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and again his special NORMAN 
job was looking af- DAVIS 


ter the matter of 

foreign loans. From 1920 to 1921 he was 
under-secretary of state, and during part 
of this time he was acting secretary of 
state. Since he is a Democrat, he went 
out of office at the end of the Wilson 
administration, but he was called upon in 
1927 to serve as a member of the Amer- 
ican delegation to the International Eco- 
nomic Conference at Geneva. His very 
efficient work in Europe this fall in be- 
half of disarmament is thus a climax of 
a career of diplomatic activity. 
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Campaign Fails to Clarify Many 
Vital Issues Which Demand Action 


(Concluded from page 1) 
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gages are threatening to foreclose. The 
farmers in many parts of the country are 
determined to refuse to give up their 
homes even though refusal may involve 
violence. They are declaring that they 
will not pay their debts and that they will 
not pay taxes. Some of them are calling 
upon Congress to pass sweeping measures 
of relief and they are threatening to de- 
scend upon Washington in large numbers 
at the opening of Congress to present their 
case. 

Then there is the question as to whether 
something should be done about the sup- 
ply of money. Should our printing presses 
be put to work, or ought our credit be lib- 
eralized, so that there may be more money 
in the country, so it may be easier to get, 
so that the value of the dollar may be 
less; so, in other words, that the value of 
goods may be greater? If that were done 
those who are in debt would find it easier 
to pay their debts. Those to whom money 
is owed would be paid in money which is 
worth less than it now is. Here is a great 
issue. We are going to hear from it, and 
that shortly. 


Stimulation of Industry 


Congress will no doubt be called upon 
this winter to inaugurate a building pro- 
gram on a great scale in order to give 
work to the unemployed. There are those 
who believe that the federal government 
should borrow great sums of money and 
should use this money to carry out con- 
struction projects in this time of general 
unemployment. It is argued that the gov- 
ernment has credit. It can borrow. It 
can, if it chooses, get hold of money, and 
with this money it can set people to work. 
It is argued, on the other hand, that the 
government’s credit is not limitless. It 
can borrow only if it does so in modera- 
tion. If it undertakes to sell too many 
bonds, investors will quit buying them. 
Then the government’s credit will be gone 
and when the credit of the government is 
gone, confidence in everything else is shat- 
tered and the country is in danger of slip- 
ping into chaos. 

The step in the direction of using the 
government’s credit to start the wheels of 
industry moving was made last summer. 
As we explained last week in THE AMERI- 
CAN OBSERVER, $1,500,000,000 was made 
available to the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. This corporation was au- 


thorized to borrow money to that amount. 
It was thus using the credit of the na- 
tional government to get hold of money. 
It was to lend this money out to states, 
or counties, or cities, or private companies, 
provided these organizations should use the 
money for projects which were likely to be 
profitable. In that case the borrowers 
could put by sums with which they could 
later pay back the loans. 

The intention of this legislation was that 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
should put money into circulation, that it 
would lend for purposes of business expan- 
sion, that this would give employment to 
workers and that this increased employ- 
ment in turn would not only relieve dis- 
tress but would add to the consuming 
power of the people, create an increased 
demand for goods and put the nation on 
the road to recovery. But these hopes 
have been realized only to a small extent. 
The Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
has loaned a little money, but not much. 
It has adopted rigid requirements to be 
applied to those who ask for loans. Disa- 
greements have arisen as to whether pro- 
posed loans could be paid back, and other 
disagreements there have been as to what 
interest rates should be charged. Now 
this whole question will be thrown back 
upon Congress again. There will be de- 
mands that the R. F. C. adopt a more lib- 
eral policy and that it actually put its 
money to work. There will be counter- 
demands that it continue to hold a tight 
rein and thus conserve the government’s 
resources. 


Economy and Taxation 


And then there are the allied questions 
of economy and taxation. Both parties 
and both candidates have promised to econ- 
omize. They have not specified exactly 
how the economy shall be effected. Will 
Congress be asked to cut down its appro- 
priations for the army or for the navy? 
Will it be asked to cut down the amount 
of money now being given to veterans? 
No one contends that veterans who were 
injured in the war or who lost their health 
in the service be denied compensation 
by the government, but a question has 
arisen as to whether the government 
should continue to give compensation to 
former soldiers if they came back from 
the war well and strong and if such dis- 
abilities as they now suffer did not come 
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—Darling in N. Y. HERALD-TRIBUNE 


THE FARM PROBLEM 








.taxes will 


about as a result of their service. A decision 
on this point involves about $400,000,- 
000 a year. The candidates did not say 
how they stood on that matter, but the 
question will have to be decided one way 
or another. 

What about taxes? However great may 
be the economies, a tremendous burden of 
still rest upon the people. 
Money will have to be raised somehow. 
Shall the national government get a larger 
part of its revenue from income taxes on 
those who are well-to-do? Shall it, on the 
other hand, keep the income taxes down 
and enact a sales tax—a tax which makes 
a charge upon sales of all kinds of com- 
modities? What shall the states and cities 

do about the ques- 
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UNEMPLOYMENT DEMONSTRATIONS ARE INCREASING AS THE SEVERITY OF THE 


DEPRESSION CONTINUES 


tion of taxes? 
What if people in 
ever larger num- 
bers refuse to pay 
their taxes and 
declare they can- 
not pay them? 
How shall com- 
munities which 
have been relying 
upon real estate 
taxes, get their 
money, if taxes 
on real estate can 
no longer be col- 
lected in sufficient 
amounts? Shall 
efforts be made 
materially to cut 
taxes in states 
and cities and 
counties? If so, 
how? Shall the 
cost of education 
be curtailed? How 
shall we maintain 
police forces, hos- 
pitals, roads? 





Prohibition 
Then there is 
the question as to 
prohibition. That 
question will be 
before Congress 
immediately after 
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it assembles. There will be an insistent 
demand from the wet states that the Vol- 
stead Act be repealed. There will be a de- 
mand that beer be legalized. That could 
be done without a constitutional amend- 
ment. Congress could pass an act allow- 
ing the manufacture of liquor containing 
as much as three or four per cent of alco- 
hol. The eighteenth amendment forbids 
the manufacture of intoxicating liquor. It 
does not define the term “intoxicating.” 
If the courts hold that beer containing 
three or four per cent, or so, of alcohol 
is not intoxicating, beer may be legalized 
by Congress. The beer advocates declare 
that the legalizing and taxing of beer 
would give the government a revenue of 
something like half a _ billion dollars. 
They say that beer is now being con- 
sumed, law or no law, and that the gov- 
ernment might thus obtain much needed 
revenue without materially affecting the 
amount of drinking. 

The friends of prohibition will make a 
determined stand against this proposal. 
They will insist that there be no backing 
up on prohibition. They will declare that 
prohibition can be enforced, that it has re- 
sulted in certain definite gains, that these 
gains must not now be lost. So the prohi- 
bition question has not been settled by the 
election. A new chapter in the wet and 
dry controversy is just opening. 

This is not a complete list of problems 
before the American people. Many others 
might be named, but these are some of the 
issues which were very inadequately treated 
during the campaign just closed. These 
problems were hanging heavily upon the 
national horizon throughout the campaign, 
but for one cause or another they were 
not clearly and definitely explained by the 
campaigners and the candidates did not 
tell precisely what they would do about 
them. The issues are therefore with us 
today. They will be with Congress when 
it meets next month. Some of them are so 
serious and so difficult that they make the 
issue decided at the polls this week seem 
trivial. 





Two $600 scholarships awarded at Dart- 
mouth went to members of the football team, 
indicating no insuperable prejudice against 
athletes. —Cleveland News 





